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Republican side; James M. Cox and Franklin D. Roosevelt on the Democratic; and the campaign got under way.
One day we were on the South Portico when, just as the butler appeared with a tray of crackers and milk, Mr. Tumulty ran up the steps waving a paper. He had come over from the Executive Offices and could hardly wait for the coloured butler to leave before he said: *'Governor, we've got 'em beat! Here is a paper which has been searched out and is absolutely true, showing that Harding has negro blood in him. This country will never stand for that!" Fairly bursting with glee, he waved the paper like a flag. My husband slowly finished his glass of milk. Then he said firmly: "Even if that is so, it will never be used with my consent. We cannot go into a man's genealogy; we must base our campaign on principles, not on backstairs gossip. That is not only right but good politics. So I insist you kill any such proposal/'
Tumulty wilted. He looked like a little boy who has been caught robbing a bird's nest.
A few days later Governor Cox and Mr. Roosevelt called on the President and we kept them to lunch. When my husband referred to the above episode and gave them his reaction, I think both gentlemen agreed with him. Governor Cox was so whole-heartedly in favour of the League of Nations that he cheered my husband gready, saying he wanted to make the issue stand out in his campaign.
During the last summer in the White House I consented, much against my wishes, to have my portrait painted. Seymour Stone had met my sister Bertha at the hotel where she and my mother were living and pleaded with her to help him, saying that it had usually been the custom to employ foreign artists to paint the President or his wife, and that he thought it time an American had a chance. Of course this was a subtle argument, and so I gave in. On hot, busy days I would put on a black velvet evening gown and sit by the hour. The five hours Mr. Stone had said would be necessary,